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"SEEKING JESUS." 

A RELIGIOUS RITE OF NEGROES IN GEORGIA. 

Right after the war a great many negroes came into the interior 
of Georgia from the Sea Islands of South Carolina and Georgia. 
They brought with them a religious festival or custom called " Seek- 
ing Jesus." They would congregate in a cabin, all the lights and 
fires would be put out, when one among the number would call out, 
" Where is Jesus ? " Some one would answer : " Here is Jesus." 
They would rush to the part of the cabin where the answer was 
given, and, of course, not finding him there, would say, "He ain't 
here.". Then another voice would cry out in the darkness from 
another part of the cabin : " Here is Jesus." Another rush would 
be made, when the statement, " He is not here," would again be 
made. The calls and answers would be repeated for hours, some- 
times all night. The women and men would become excited and 
frantic, would tear their hair, and scream and pray until the meeting 
was broken up in a religious frenzy. 
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